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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 

‘‘Could  You  Explain  It  Once  More,  Please?” 

by  David  Johnson  1  Du®  iu  great  part  to  disillusionment 


"Era  of  negotiation  .  .  .  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ¬ 
omy  .  .  .  Nixon  Doctrine  ...  a  full 
generation  of  peace  ...  an  historic  re¬ 
ordering  of  national  priorities  .  .  .  low 
profile  .  .  ." 

The  catchwords  and  phrases  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  attempts  to 
outline  a  dimly  perceived  post-Viet- 
nam  military  posture  have  condi¬ 
tioned  Congress  and  the  American 
people  during  the  past  two  years. 

Expectations  of  a  "peace  dividend" 
and  lessened  foreign  involvements  and 
hopes  for  significant  agreements  with 
the  Russians  have  been  and  still  are 
strong.  Official  statements  have  sug¬ 
gested  an  end  to  the  Cold  War. 

Yet  now  signs  abound  that  the  era 
of  confrontation  may  be  with  us  for 
many  more  years. 

Where  is  the  administration  headed? 
Will  U.S.  foreign  commitments  actu¬ 
ally  be  revised  and  interventionism 
curbed?  Will  new  strategic  weapons 
programs  be  speeded  up?  What  suc¬ 
cess,  if  any,  will  the  SALT  talks  have? 
Will  there  be  a  peace  dividend?  Will 
there  be  a  vast  expansion  of  military 
assistance  programs?  [The  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  in  mid-November  asked 
for  an  extra  $lbillion  for  military  aid]. 

There  are  many  questions  but,  so 
far,  few  specific  answers  are  avail¬ 
able.  Perhaps  when  next  year's  mili¬ 
tary  budget  is  presented  to  Congress 
in  January  many  of  the  details  will  be 
filled  in.  The  broad  outlines,  and 
dangers,  of  the  administration's  stra¬ 
tegic  military  policy  are,  however, 
already  taking  shape. 

In  a  speech  In  April  1970,  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  described  the  current 
defense  budget  as  "transitional"  be¬ 
cause,  "in  terms  of  military  capability. 


it  is  basically  a  status-quo,  stand-pat 
budget." 


He  said  that  because  of  the  SALT 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  "we  have 
postponed  basic  national  security  de¬ 
cisions."  At  the  same  time,  Laird 
stated  that  the  U.S.  was  "literally  at 
the  edge  of  prudent  risk." 

In  October,  Laird  said  that  unless 
there  was  success  at  SALT  the  U.S. 
would  face  "a  tremendous  increase" 
in  defense  spending.  He  also  said  that 
these  decisions  could  not  be  post¬ 
poned  more  than  12  months. 

Defense  Dept.  Concern 

In  expressing  such  alarming 
thoughts,  Laird  was  in  part  reacting  to 
the  new  critical  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  military  expenditures.  There 
is  widespread  concern  within  the  De¬ 
fense  Dept,  and  the  administration 
about  the  general  American  weariness 
with  and  distrust  of  things  military. 


with  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  vast  cost-overruns  on  weap¬ 
ons,  Congress  no  longer  simply  rub¬ 
ber-stamps  requests  for  defense  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  defense  budget  was 
cut  some  $5  billion  in  1969  and  was 
expected  to  be  cut  about  $2  billion  in 
1970. 

A  Gallup  poll  in  September  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  majority  of  voters  in  all 
major  regions  of  the  U.S.,  except  the 
South,  would  like  their  Congressmen 

to  vote  for  a  reduction  in  military 
spending. 

Thus,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  was  not  alone  when  it 
commented  recently  that  "Unlimited 
resources  do  not  overcome  inefficiency 
and  mismanagement  .  .  .  What  this 
country  needs  is  more  defense  for 
the  dollar,  not  necessarily  more  dol¬ 
lars  for  defense." 

Newly  Found  Skepticism 

With  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War 
now  more  than  halved  from  a  peak 
of  $29  billion  a  year  and  with  a  new 
skepticism  on  Capitol  Hill,  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  for  an  expansion  of  military 
spending. 

However,  military  and  administra¬ 
tion  officials  are  now  preparing  the 
groundwork  for  an  end  to  defense 
cuts  and  for  a  probable  new  cycle  of 
the  arms  race.  President  Nixon's 
post-election  elation  with  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  a  more  pro-military  Sen¬ 
ate  is  an  indication  of  this. 

The  "growing  Soviet  threat"  is  be¬ 
ing  underscored  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  The  President  was  quoted 
recently  as  saying  that  the  U.S.  "in  a 
very  few  years  hence  will  find  itself 
clearly  in  second  position — with  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Soviet  Union  undisputably  the  great¬ 
est  military  power  on  earth."  Officials, 
including  Vice  President  Agnew,  have 
distributed  and  praised  publications 
of  the  right-wing  American  Security 
Council,  which  declare  that  the  U.S. 
has  been  following  a  policy  of  "uni¬ 
lateral  disarmament"  and  is  already 
militarily  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  depth  of  the  distrust  of  Soviet 
military  policy  was  perhaps  most 
clearly  expressed  by  Laird  in  1969 

when,  in  referring  to  the  large  Soviet 
SS-9  missile,  he  said  that  "with  the 
large  tonnage  the  Soviets  have  they 
are  going  for  our  missiles  and  they 
are  going  for  a  first-strike  capability. 
There  is  no  question  about  that." 

Says  U.S.  Ahead 

In  contrast  to  the  picture  of  ap¬ 
proaching  doom  painted  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Scientists  recently  stated  that 
"the  United  States  is  ahead,  not  be¬ 
hind,  the  Soviet  Union  by  any  im¬ 
portant  measure  of  strategic  force 
effectiveness.  American  strategic 
forces  have  never  been  stronger  and 
they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  capa¬ 
bility  at  the  present  time." 

Only  by  one  significant  criterion 
are  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
even  close:  in  strategic  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles  (ICBMs,  submarine-launched 
missiles,  intercontinental  bombers) 
the  U.S.  leads  the  Soviet  Union  about 
2,260  to  1,668. 

If  one  takes  into  account  the  mul¬ 
tiple-warheads  on  U.S.  missiles — 
both  MRVs  (a  cluster  of  warheads  on 
one  missile)  and  MIRVs  (a  cluster  of 
warheads,  each  of  which  can  be  sep¬ 
arately  targeted)  —  and  American 
fighter-bombers  stationed  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  on  aircraft  carriers,  it 
is  clear  that  the  U.S.  has  an  over¬ 
whelming  nuclear  superiority,  which 
will  probably  increase  in  coming 
years.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  mis¬ 
siles  stationed  in  Europe  capable  of 
striking  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
both  Britain  and  France  have  strategic 
weapon  systems. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  has  a  total  of 
more  than  4,200  long-range  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  (plus,  reportedly, 
some  7,000  nuclear  warheads  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  some  6,000  in  East  Asia) 


while  the  Soviet  Union  has  about 
1,950. 

With  MIRV  programs  underway 
for  both  land-based  and  sea-based 
missiles,  the  U.S.  total  will  rise  to 
more  than  10,000  by  the  mid-1970's. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  deploy 
either  MRVs  or  MIRV  and  has  only 
been  testing  MRVs,  which  the  U.S. 
has  had  deployed  since  1966.  In  mis¬ 
sile-launching  submarines  the  Soviet 
Union  is  reported  to  be  at  least  five 
or  six  years  behind  the  U.S. 

The  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute  (SIPRI)  reports 
that  Soviet  military  spending  is  budg¬ 
eted  to  level  off  this  year,  with  only  a 
1  per  cent  rise. 

In  1969  U.S.  military  spending  was 
$79.8  billion  while  the  Soviet  Union 
spent  $42.1  billion. 

The  disparity  is  even  greater  when 
one  measures  total  NATO  military 
spending  against  total  Warsaw  Pact 
military  spending  in  1969:  $105.1 
billion  versus  $49.2  billion. 

The  administration's  case  for  the 
"growing  Soviet  threat"  boils  down 
primarily  to  its  assessment  of  the 
large-payload  Soviet  SS-9  missile.  The 
Defense  Dept,  attributes  first-strike 
intentions  to  the  Soviets  because  they 
continue  to  deploy  this  missile  which 
could  have  the  capability  of  carrying 
three  large  warheads. 

A  more  likely  explanation  for  the 
continued  Soviet  pursuit  of  this 
weapon  is  that  it  is  really  the  only 
"bargaining  chip"  that  the  Soviets 
have  in  the  SALT  talks. 

Even  in  this  case,  the  U.S.  years 
ago  deliberately  abandoned  very 
large  missiles  because  it  was  found 
that  improvements  in  accuracy  and 
penetration  capability,  along  with 
MIRVing,  were  much  more  important 
than  megatonnage,  even  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  hard  missile  sites. 

The  SS-9  is  a  dinosaur  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  age,  a  reflection  of  the  relative 
primitiveness  of  Soviet  military  pro¬ 
grams  and  technology  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  more  wealthy  and 
"advanced"  United  States. 

SIPRI  states  that  "the  United  States 
appears  to  be  the  pace-setter  in  the 


large-scale  incorporation  of  new  tech-  | 

nology  into  its  weaponry." 

Despite  the  continuing  superiority 
of  the  U.S.,  additional  new  programs 
are  already  being  funded,  with  large 
increases  likely  in  1971.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  new  generation  of  missile¬ 
launching  submarines  (ULMS)  a  new 
intercontinental  manned-bomber  (Bl), 
bomber-carried  missiles,  and  mobile 
land-based  missiles,  perhaps  stationed  i 

even  in  Arctic  regions.  i 

MIRVing  is  being  pushed  ahead  ' 

very  fast.  Land-based  Minuteman  III 
missiles  became  operational  in  June, 

1970  and  the  first  MIRVed  Poseidon 
submarines  will  become  operational 
in  January  1971. 

Despite  administration  disclaimers 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  pro¬ 
grams  to  increase  the  accuracy  of 
U.S.  missiles  and  to  give  them  a  sig¬ 
nificant  hard-target  killing  capacity 
(counterforce  or  first-strike)  are  go¬ 
ing  forward.  Expansion  of  the  ABM 
system  toward  area-population  de¬ 
fense  is  also  probable. 

Intention  Seems  Clear 

The  intention  of  the  Defense  Dept., 
with  administration  backing,  seems 
clear.  There  are  only  two  ways  that 
a  further  drastic  escalation  of  weap¬ 
ons  development  can  be  prevented 
and  some  restraint  and  sanity  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  arms  race. 

Either  the  SALT  talks  must  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreement  that  goes  beyond 
limiting  just  the  number  of  weapons 
(and  leaving  unchecked  qualitative 
improvements  such  as  MIRVing,  in¬ 
creased  accuracy,  or  whole  new  sys¬ 
tems),  or  Congress,  with  the  support 
of  the  American  people,  must  stand 
firm  against  funding  new  weapons 
whose  only  claim  to  existence  is  that 
military  interests  believe  them  to  be 
technologically  possible. 


Important  Sources  of  Information 

1.  ABM,  MIRV,  SALT,  and  the  Nuclear  Arms 
Race.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings,  March-June  1970. 

2.  Report  on  Military  Spending.  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  July 
1970. 

3.  Strategic  Survey  1969.  The  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  (London),  April  1970. 

4.  The  Military  Balance  1970-1971.  The  In¬ 
stitute  for  Strategic  Studies  (London),  Sept. 
1970. 

5.  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament  1969/70.  Stockholm  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  Research  Institute,  Nov.  1970. 

6.  Federation  of  American  Scientists  publi¬ 
cations,  203  C  St.,  N.E.,  Wash.  D.  C.,  20002. 
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Issues  and  the  Elections 

As  a  general  rule  90%  of  all  in¬ 
cumbents  survive  an  election;  1970 
was  no  exception.  Only  11  new  Sen¬ 
ators  and  56  new  Congressmen  will 
be  seated  in  January.  Their  positions 
on  issues  reflect  some  of  the  minor 
differences  that  may  appear  in  the 
92nd  Congress. 

The  Indochina  war  was  very  much 
on  people's  minds,  but  analysts  felt 
it  was  not  a  decisive  issue  in  this 
campaign.  In  the  Senate,  proponents 
of  the  "Nixon  plan"  of  a  phased  with¬ 
drawal  gained  2-4  votes. 

In  the  House,  the  picture  was  a  bit 
more  encouraging.  From  a  list  of  120 
races  FCNL  monitored  in  which  new 
priorities  candidates  were  running, 
55  won.  Of  this  list,  11  new  Con¬ 
gressmen  are:  Calif.,  Dellums;  Ind., 
Roush;  Ky.,  Mazzoli;  Md.,  Sarbanes, 
Mitchell;  Mass.,  Drinan;  Minn.,  Berg- 
land;  N.Y.,  Abzug,  Dow;  Ohio, 
Seiberling;  Wis.,  Aspin.  Two  in¬ 
cumbents  lost — N.Y.,  Lowenstein  and 
Button — leaving  a  net  gain  of  9  new 
priorities  candidates. 

A  second  major  issue  was  law  and 
order.  Candidates  spoke  of  terrorism, 
organized  crime,  and  campus  radicals, 
and  pointed  to  such  measures  as  "no¬ 
knock"  and  "preventive  detention"  of 
the  D.  C.  Crime  Bill  as  the  answers. 
The  1970  elections  caused  a  slight 
Senate  shift  of  2-4  votes  toward  more 
repressive  legislation. 

In  the  House,  support  increased 
for  moderation  in  law  enforcement 
by  10-15  votes.  A  recent  survey  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  showed  only 
10%  of  the  present  House  members 
would  allow  college  administrators  to 
handle  their  own  problems.  15%  of 
the  new  Congressmen  agreed. 

Similar  Trend 

Other  domestic  legislation  followed 
a  similar  trend.  In  the  Senate,  civil 
rights  and  the  $1,600  minimum  in¬ 
come  probably  shifted  1-2  votes  to¬ 
ward  the  conservative  positions.  The 
House  shifted  slightly  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  same  poll,  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  newcomers  than 
incumbents  favored  expanded  civil 
rights  laws,  a  higher  base  for  the  min¬ 
imum  income,  and  prospects  for  a  na¬ 
tional  health  insurance  program. 
Translated  into  votes,  these  programs 


gained  5-15  votes,  small  gains  com¬ 
pared  to  the  435  House  votes. 

Important  to  the  fate  of  issues  as  a 
whole  are  the  chairmen  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Two  Senate  chairmen  were 
defeated.  Ralph  Yarborough,  Tex., 
lost  the  primary  and  chairmanship  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee.  Joseph  Tydings,  Md.,  lost  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee 
chairmanship. 

The  House  will  have  three  new 
chairmen  for  the  92nd  Congress.  The 
retirement  and  death  of  William  Daw¬ 
son,  Ill.,  left  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
vacant.  George  Fallon,  Md.,  lost  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  Samuel  Friedel,  Md., 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Adminis¬ 
tration  Committee.  As  long  as  the 
seniority  rule  is  maintained,  ranking 
committee  members  will  automatically 
fill  these  positions.  In  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  the  92nd  Congress  will  be  almost 
identical  to  the  91st. 

Seniority  Blocks  Progress 

He  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  end¬ 
ing  the  war,  feeding  the  hungry  and 
cutting  military  spending.  But  what 
happens  to  his  plans  when  he  comes 
to  Washington?  They're  often  stopped 
by  the  powerful  committee  system 
and  its  autocratic  chairmen — chosen 
only  because  of  their  length  of  time 
in  Congress. 

This  isn't  a  hypothetical  case,  but 
something  that  happens  all  the  time. 
The  chairmen  are  elected  year  after 
year  from  "safe"  districts,  generally 
in  the  South,  and  some  serve  well  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  retirement  age  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  business  or  other  work. 

"Even  the  law  of  the  jungle  seems 
to  be  a  bit  fairer,"  says  Sen.  Robert 
Packwood,  Ore.,  "because  in  the  law 
of  the  jungle  there  is  survival  of  the 
fittest,  whereas  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
we  have  survival — period." 

Rep.  Michael  Harrington,  Mass., 
noted  last  March  that  House  Speaker 
John  McCormack  was  78  years  old 
and  there  were  13  Senate  and  House 
committee  chairmen  over  70,  six  over 
75  and  two  over  80. 

A  Republican  task  force,  headed  by 
Rep.  Barber  Conable,  N.Y.,  has  rec¬ 


ommended  that  GOP  House  com¬ 
mittee  leaders  be  nominated  by  a 
special  party  group  considering  abil¬ 
ity  as  well  as  length  of  service.  They 
would  be  elected  by  secret  ballot. 

House  GOP  leader  Gerald  Ford, 
Mich.,  said  that  "Speaking  for  the 
leadership,  I  believe  the  proposal  is  a 
positive  and  forward  step  which 
should  be  adopted." 

At  least  its  a  chip  at  the  edges  of 
seniority,  a  custom  (not  a  law),  which 
feeds  into  the  committee  system — 
where  many  feel  the  real  decisions  of 
Congress  are  made. 

A  House  Democratic  committee 
headed  by  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Wash.,  is  expected  to  issue  a  report 
before  the  January  party  caucus.  Mrs. 
Hansen  said  her  group  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  limiting  senior  members  to 
one  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairmanship  to  give  younger  mem¬ 
bers  more  responsibility. 

Still  other  suggested  ways  around 
the  seniority  block  are  such  things  as 
rotating  committee  chairmanships, 
having  committee  members  choose 
the  chairmen  (the  House  itself,  at 
present,  elects  committee  chairmen), 
and  allowing  the  House  speaker  to 
nominate  and  the  party  caucus  ratify 
committee  chairmen  at  the  start  of 
each  Congress. 

Others  have  called  for  an  open 
caucus,  nominations  by  reform- 
minded  Democrats  directly  from  the 
House  floor  and  limiting  committee 
chairmen's  terms  to  8  years. 

Another  Method 

Another  method  is  to  get  public 
support  for  a  social  issue.  Thus  hear¬ 
ings  by  Sen.  George  McGovern,  S.D., 
on  hunger  brought  forth  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  and  Nutrition 
which,  in  a  sense  overrode  the  senior¬ 
ity  system. 

Amendments  by  Packwood  and 
Sen.  Charles  Mathias,  Md.,  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  present  seniority  system 
were  defeated  by  votes  of  22-46  and 
23-44  respectively  on  October  6.  The 
House  in  September  turned  back  an 
amendment  to  modify  the  seniority 
system,  and  the  House  July  28  de¬ 
feated  a  major  challenge  to  seniority, 
rejecting  amendments  by  Reps. 
Henry  Reuss,  Wis.,  and  Fred  Schwen- 
gel,  Eowa. 
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Among  Other  Priorities 

Authority  to  induct  expires  June 
30,  1971,  making  the  drah  a  major 
legislative  issue  next  year.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  already  has  indicated  it 
will  only  ask  for  a  2-year  extension 
instead  of  the  usual  4,  but  the  need 
to  oppose  any  extension  must  be  kept 
before  Congress.  (More  information 
in  Jan.  Newsletter). 

"The  End  of  the  Draft,"  A  proposal 
for  abolishing  conscription  and  for  a 
volunteer  army,  for  popular  resistance 
to  militarism  and  the  restoration  of 
individual  freedom;  by  Thomas 
Reeves,  former  head  of  the  National 
Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft,  and  Karl 
Hess;  $1.95  and  $6.95  at  bookstores. 

HR959,  obstruction  of  armed  forces 
bill,  criminal  provisions  aimed  against 
anti-war  protestors  in  such  things  as 
medical  shipments  to  North  Vietnam 
and  trespassing  on  recruitment  or  Se¬ 
lective  Service  offices.  Reported  out 
by  House  Internal  Security  Cmte., 
House  passage  likely  (as  of  Nov.  19); 
then  to  Senate. 

Emergency  Detention  Act,  1950, 
Title  II,  good  chance  for  repeal  if  Rep. 
Spark  Matsunaga,  Hawaii,  amend¬ 
ment  to  HR19163  accepted  on  House 
floor.  Otherwise  to  conference  com¬ 
mittee  where  the  much-worse  com¬ 
prehensive  anti-subversive  bill  (S.12) 
could  be  added  as  a  rider. 

Treaty  for  nuclear-free  zone  in 
Latin  America.  Protocol  that  U.S. 
would  support  treaty  by  not  helping 
Latin  America  build  up  its  nuclear 
capability;  submitted  by  President 
Nixon  Aug.  13  to  Sen.  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Cmte.,  which  held  a  hearing 


Federation  of  American  Scien¬ 
tists  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
SALT  agreement: 

1.  ABMs  must  be  banned,  or 
limited  so  severely  that  they 
cannot  be  readily  expanded  to 
provide  nationwide  coverage. 

2.  A  freeze  on  existing  offen¬ 
sive  systems  should  include  con¬ 
trols  on  qualitative  improve¬ 
ments  and  replacements. 

3.  There  should  be  a  ban  on 
MIRV  production,  testing  and 
deployment.  On-site  inspection 
is  not  required. 

4.  Intercontinental  bombers 
should  be  frozen  at  current 
force-levels  and  types. 


Sept.  22.  No  indication  when  it  will 
leave  committee. 

International  taxation  is  one  pos¬ 
sible  remedy  for  the  rich-poor  gap. 
The  Commission  for  Development 
Planning,  Strategy  Cmte.,  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  V2%  tax  on  sales  of  certain 
items  such  as  cars  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  paid  to  any  of  several 
development  agencies  listed  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly.  Write  to 
Quaker  UN  Office,  345  E.  46th,  NY, 
NY,  10017,  for  more  information  on 
this  and  other  UN  matters. 

Recommended  reading:  "To  End 
War."  The  Story  of  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
(NCPW),  by  Frederick  J.  Libby,  $5, 
Fellowship  Publications,  Box  271, 
Nyack,  N.Y.,  10960.  The  late  Mr. 
Libby  said  FCNL  "might  be  said  to 
have  grown  from  NCPW  roots  .  .  ." 


He  added  that  FCNL  "stimulates  the 
sense  of  citizen  responsibility  for  na¬ 
tional  policy  . .  ." 

91st  Congress,  Debate  and  Votes 
on  military  spending.  FCNL  package 
includes  detailed  House  and  Senate 
voting  records  and  debate  excerpts 
on  McGovern-Hatfield  "End  War" 
amendment,  defense  cuts,  volunteer 
army,  arms  sales  credits,  and  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe.  Ask  for  "Debate- 
Vote  Package"  50^,  postage  included. 

Essential  Background  on  the  Arms 
Race.  U.S.  Military  expenditures 
1790-1970;  100  Biggest  Pentagon 
Contractors;  Military  Budgets,  1971, 
Timetable,  Components;  Chronicle  of 
Futility;  Appeal  to  Reason;  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Manpower.  Ask  for  "Essential 
Background"  package,  50^,  postage 
included. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  22  of  the  28 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  are 
guided  hy  the  S'atement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  hy  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editor:  Paul  Brink.  Con¬ 
tributors:  David  Johnson,  Phil  Car¬ 
ter,  Frances  Neely,  Edward  F. 
Snyder.  245  Second  St.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  S5.00  per  year  ($8.00  air  mail 
outside  U.S.).  Published  monthly 
except  August-Septemher,  when  it  is 
combined.  Second  class  postage  paid 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FCNl  Washington  Newsletter  Service— 

•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER,  at  $5.00,  $8.00  abroad  (Air  Mail).  Address:  245 
Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002  ($7.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation. 
Address:  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and 
research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 


•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Citizen  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 
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